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SOCIETAL DEVELOPMENT, OR 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
WORLD-SYSTEM?* 


IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN 


Abstract The terms, society and development, are two of the most common, most 
ambiguous, and most deceptive words in the sociological lexicon. ‘Society’ is closely 
identified with ‘state’. ‘Development’ is closely identified with ‘evolution’. Using an 
empirical analysis of the problems surrounding any discussion of two ‘societies’ - 
Germany and Puerto Rico - it is argued that the ‘boundaries’ of these ‘societies’ turn 
out to be redefined constantly, with changing political fortunes, and consequently 
offer no solid basis for the analysis of social processes. If there is any ‘society’ that has 
‘developed’ in modern times, it can only have been that of the world-system. 

A rereading of modern history offers the possibility of a reformulation of our 
conceptual apparatus which would allow us to observe the growth of Gemeinschaften 
as part of the process of creating a world-scale Gesellschaft. The article concludes by 
discussing the links of this process of reconceptualisation by historical social scientists 
with the process of rethinking about strategy going on among the world’s anti-systemic 
movements. 


The theme of this German Sociological Congress is ‘Sociology and Societal 
Development’. This title includes two of the most common, most ambiguous, 
and most deceptive words in the sociological lexicon - society (Gesellschaft) 
and development (Entwicklung). That is why I have entitled my talk in the 
form of a question, Societal Development or Development of the World- 
System? 

Society of course is an old term. The Oxford English Dictionary (OED) gives 
twelve principal meanings to it, of which two seem most relevant to our 
present discussion. One is ‘the aggregate of persons living together in a more or 
less ordered community’. The second, not very different, is ‘a collection of 
individuals comprising a community or living under the same organisation of 
government’. The OED has the merit of being an historical dictionary and 
therefore indicating first usages. The first usages listed for these two senses are 
1639 and 1577 respectively - hence, at the beginning of the modern world. 

Looking in German dictionaries, I find the Grosse Duden (1977) offers the 
following relevant definition: ’Gesamtheit der Menschen, die unter bestimmten 
politischen, wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhdltnissen zusammen leben’, 
followed immediately by these examples: ‘die biirgerliche, sozialistische 
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Klassenlose Gesellschaft’.' The Wérterbuch der deutschen Gegenwartssprache 
(1967), published in the GDR, gives a rather similar definition: 'Gesamtheit 
der unter gleichartigen sozialen und dkonomischen sowie auch politischen 
Verhdltnissen lebenden Menschen’, and it follows this by various examples 
including: ‘die Entwicklung der (menschlichen) Gesellschaft ...; die neue 
sozialistische, kommunistische Gesellschaft; die Klassenlose Gesellschaft...; die 
biirgerliche, kapitalistische Gesellschaft’. It precedes this definition with a 
notation that reads: ‘ohne Plural’.? 

Now, if one regards these definitions closely, which are probably typical of 
what one would find in most dictionaries in most languages, one notes a 
curious anomaly. Each of the definitions refers to a political component which 
seems to imply that each society exists within a specific set of political 
boundaries, yet the examples also suggest that a society is a type of state 
defined in terms of less specific, more abstract phenomena, with the last- 
mentioned dictionary specifically adding ‘no plural’. In these examples, 
‘society’ is modified by an adjective, and the combined phrase describes the 
kind of structure which a ‘society’ in the other usage, that of a politically- 
bounded entity, is said to have. This latter usage of society can then take a 
plural, whereas the former cannot. 

Perhaps you see no anomaly here. Yet I would like to start by endorsing the 
opening remark of one of the first serious attempts in modern social science to 
treat this matter. It isa German attempt, Lorenz von Stein’s largely forgotten 
work on Der Begriff der Gesellschaft und die soziale Geschichte der 
Franzésischen Revolution bis zum Jahre 1830. Stein says in the Introduction 
that ‘Der Begriff der Gesellschaft geh6rt...zu den schwierigsten in der ganzen 
Staatswissenschaft...’ (1959 I : 12). 

Why does Stein talk of Gesellschaft as a concept in Staatswissenschaft? To 
be sure, one answer is that Staatswissenschaft was the term then in use in 
Germany that included the domain of what today in Germany is called 
Sozialwissenschaften, although the boundaries of the two are not identical. 
The use of the term Staatswissenschaften in nineteenth-century Germany, but 
not in England or France, is itself a significant phenomenon, reflecting an 
understanding of the social sciences from the vantage point of what I would 
call a semi-peripheral state, but one outside the cultural circle of the 
hegemonic power. Yet this is not the whole answer. Gesellschaft is a concept of 
Staatswissenschaft, and ‘the most difficult one’, because, as is clear from 
Stein’s work itself, the concept ‘society’ has its meaning for us primarily (even 
only) in the classic antinomy, society/state. And this antinomy in turn has its 
origin in the attempt of the modern world to come to grips with the ideological 
implications of the French Revolution. 
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Monarchs had been ousted before 1792, and/or forced by rebellions to 
change the constitutional structures of their regime. But the legitimation of 
such changes had previously been sought in the existence of some illegitimate 
act or acts of the monarch. The French Revolution was not justified on this 
basis, or at least came not to be so justified. Instead, the revolutionaries 
asserted with some vigour a new moral or structural basis on which to assign 
legitimacy, the concept of the popular will. As we know, this theoretical 
construct swept the world in the two centuries that have followed the French 
Revolution, and there are few today who contest it, despite all the attempts of 
conservative theorists from Burke and de Maistre on to disparage the 
doctrine, and despite the numerous instances in which popular sovereignty 

has been de facto ignored. 

' There are two problems with a theory that sovereignty resides in the people. 
First of all, we must know who and where are the people, that is who are and 
ought to be the ‘citizens’ of a ‘state’. I remind you that the central term of 
honorific address in the heyday of the French Revolution was ’Citoyen’. But it 
is the ‘state’ which decides who are the ‘citzens’, and in particular decides who 
are the full-fledged members of the polity. Even today, nowhere is every 
resident of a state a citizen of that state, or a voter in that state. The second 
problem is how one knows what the popular will is. This is of course even more 
difficult than the first problem. I do not believe it is very much of an 
exaggeration to say that a very large part of the historical and social scientific 
enterprise in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has been one vast attempt 
to solve these two problems, and that the key conceptual tool that has been 
used is the idea that there exists something called a ‘society’ that is locked into 
a complicated, partially symbiotic, partially antagonistic relationship with 
something called the ‘state’. If, however, you feel (as I do) that after 150 or so 
years we have not resolved these problems very well, perhaps the reason is that 
we have not given ourselves very adequate conceptual tools. Of course, if this 
is so, one would have to analyse why this has occurred, and I will come to this 
matter. 

Let us now look briefly at the other term of our title, which is ‘development’. 
Development too has many, many meanings. The one in the OED most 
relevant to its usage here is as follows: ‘the growth or unfolding of what is in 
the germ: (b) of races of plants and animals’. The OED traces this usage only 
to 1871, to a work of social science in fact. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Volume I. 
Tylor is cited as saying: ‘Its various grades may be regarded as stages of 
development or evolution, each the outcome of previous history’. Develop- 
ment, the OED adds, is ‘the same as evolution’. 

We get something similar in the German dictionaries. The Grosse Duden 
seems to avoid almost all usages in our sense until it comes to the compound 
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’Entwicklungsgesetz’ which it tells us refers to "Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft’.* 
The GDR dictionary similarly treats the matter indirectly, through an 
example, ‘die kulturelle, gesellschaftliche, geschichtliche, politische, 
6konomische, soziale Entwicklung unseres Volkes’ >. 

The English definitions make it abundantly clear how tied this usage in 
social science is to the doctrine of biological evolution which emerged in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. This is of course true of German as well. 
Duden’s Das Fremdwérterbuch defines the ’Entwicklungsgesetz’, a direct 
borrowing from English, as follows: Theorie der Entwicklung aller Lebewesen 
aus niedrigen, primitiven Organismen’ ©. 

If we now combine the two terms, as you have done in the title of this 
congress (not at all in an unusual fashion), and talk of ‘Societal Development’, 
we seem to be dealing with how some entity (an entity that is not the state, but 
also is not divorced from the state, and usually one sharing more or less the 
same boundaries as the state) has evolved over time from some lower to some 
or more ‘complex’ state of being. 

Where then is the ‘germ’ from which one can trace this evolution, and how 
far back can one trace it? Let me mention briefly two possible examples of a 
‘society’ and ask some naive questions about them. One example I will take is 
German society. The second example is Puerto Rican society. I do not plan to 
review the abundant literature of scholarly and public debate on these two 
instances. This would be a monumental task in the case of the German 
example, and not such a small one in the case of the Puerto Rican example. I 
merely want to show that there are some very elementary problems in using 
the concept ‘society’ in either instance. I know that these two cases have their 
peculiarities, and that some may say they are somehow not ‘typical’ or 
‘representative’. But one of the realities of history is that every example is 
specific and particular, and I frankly am skeptical that there are any 
representative ‘instances’ anywhere. So I chose these because you know the 
German case, and you may be intrigued by the Puerto Rican case, which most 
of you probably do not know. 

Let me ask the simple question, where is German society? Is it within the 
present boundaries of the Federal Republic? The official answer seems to be 
that today there are ‘zwei deutsche Staaten’ (two German States) but only ‘ein 
Volk’ (one nation). So the one ‘nation’ or ‘people’ seems to be defined, at least 
by some, as including both those persons found in the Federal Republic and 
those in the GDR. 

What then about Austria? Are Austrians part of German ‘society’, of the 
German ‘people’? Austria was only briefly, from 1938 to 1945, formally 
incorporated into the German state. Nevertheless, as you know, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Austria’s incorporation into a then only potential 
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German state was widely discussed as a distinct possibility. There seems to 
exist a long nationalist tradition, or at least one long nationalist tradition, that 
would define Austria as part of German society. 

Despite this, the official answer to my question, ‘Is Austria part of German 
society?’, today seems to be no - but only today. That is, because of the efforts 
of the present-day Federal Republic to dissociate itself morally from the Third 
Reich, itself associated with Anschluss, any suggestion that Austria is not and 
will not always be a separate state (and therefore nation? therefore ‘society’?) 
is distinctly frowned upon, both in the Federal Republic and in Austria. But if 
a ‘society’ is something which ‘develops’ out of a ‘germ’, how is it possible that 
a mere political event, the outcome of the Second World War, or further back 
the outcome of the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, could affect the definition of 
the social space of German society? After all, a ‘society’ is supposed to be 
different from a state, a sort of underlying and developing reality, at least in 
part against and in spite of the state? If, however, every time we change state 
boundaries we change the boundaries of ‘society’, how can we argue that the 
legitimacy of a government provided by a ‘society’ is different from the 
legitimacy of a government provided by a state? The concept of ‘society’ was 
supposed to give us something solid on which to build. If it turns out to be 
mere putty, which we can reshape at will, it will do us precious little good - little 
analytical good, little political good, little moral good. 

If the German case is one in which there are today two, perhaps three, 
sovereign ‘German’ states, the Puerto Rican case seems virtually the opposite. 
As against a society with several states, here may be a society without any 
state. Ever since the sixteenth century there has been an administrative entity 
called Puerto Rico, but at no point in time has there ever been a sovereign 
state, a fully recognised member of the interstate system. To be sure, the 
United Nations does debate from time to time whether there ever will be one in 
the future, and so of course do the inhabitants of Puerto Rico. 

If there is no state at all, how do we define the ‘society’? Where is it located? 
Who are its members? How did it come into existence? These, as you may 
immediately intuit, are political questions that have given rise to much 
passion. Recently, this intellectual controversy has been reopened in an 
unusual way by José Luis Gonzalez who in 1980 published a book entitled E/ 
pais de cuatros pisos. Gonzalez is a man of letters who considers himself a 
Puerto Rican nationalist. The book, however, is a polemic against certain 
Puerto Rican independistas, and in particular against Pedro Albizu Campos, 
not because they stood for independence, but because they based their claims 
on a totally wrong analysis of what is Puerto Rican ‘society’. 

Gonzalez starts, in the best tradition of Max Weber, with an observed 
anomaly. Of all Spain’s colonies in the Western Hemisphere, Puerto Rico 
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alone has never obtained an independent status. How come? His answer 
revolves around his belief that Puerto Rican ‘society’ precisely did not evolve 
out of some ‘germ’. He suggests an alternative analogy: Puerto Rican ‘society’ 
is a house of four stories, each story being added at specific historical 
moments. The first story is that created in the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, 
mixing the three historical ‘races’: the Taina (or indigenous Carib Indians), the 
Africans (brought over as slaves), and the Spanish settlers. Since the Taina 
were largely wiped out and the Spaniards were few in number and often only 
temporary residents, the Africans came to predominate. ‘Hence my 
conviction, expressed on various occasions and disconcerting or irritating to 
some people, that the first Puerto Ricans were in fact Black Puerto Ricans.’ 
(Gonzalez 1980 : 20) 

It was only in 1815 that this ethnic mix changed in Puerto Rico. In 1815, the 
Real Cédula de Gracias opened the island to refugees from the various other 
Hispano-American colonies that were in the midst of wars of independence - 
and not only to Spaniards loyal to the Crown, but to English, French, Dutch, 
and Irish persons as well. Note well the date: 1815. It is the year of Napoleon’s 
definitive exile, the founding of the Holy Alliance, the enthronement of British 
hegemony in the world-system. In addition, in the course of the late nineteenth 
century, Puerto Rico was the recipient of a recorded further wave of 
immigration, coming primarily from Corsica, Majorca, and Catalonia. 
Hence, by the end of the century, says Gonzalez, a second story had been 
erected by these white settlers of the nineteenth century, and they constituted 
in Puerto Rico a ‘privileged minority’ (p.24). Thus, continues Gonzalez, it is 
not true, as Albizu Campos and others had claimed, that when American 
colonisation began in 1898, Puerto Rico had a homogeneous ‘national 
culture’. Quite the contrary, it was a ‘people divided’. 

Gonzalez uses this fact to explain the differential response of Puerto Ricans 
to U.S. colonisation, which created the third story. To simplify his argument, 
he argues that the hacendados at first welcomed the Americans since they 
thought that the U.S. intended to incoporate them eventually as part of the 
U.S. bourgeoisie. When it became clear within ten years that this was not to be, 
the ‘privileged minority’ turned to nationalism. Meanwhile, the Puerto Rican 
working class had initially also greeted favourably the U.S. invasion, but for 
opposite reasons. They saw it as opening the door to ‘squaring their accounts’ 
(p.33) with the land-owning classes, who ‘were seen by the Puerto Rican 
masses for what they in fact were: foreigners and exploiters’ (p.35). 

And then there is the fourth story, that constructed not as a result of the 
initial cultural ‘Northamericanisation’ but rather as the result of the economic 
transformations beginning in the 1940s. It led initially to a ‘modernisation- 
within-dependency’ (p.41) of Puerto Rican society, but then subsequently to 
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system a the ‘spectacular and irreparable breakdown’ (p.40) of this fourth 
story in the 1970s. Gonzalez does not discuss directly the further complication, 
that since the 1940s there has also been a massive migration of Puerto Ricans 
to the continental United States, and that today a substantial proportion of all 
Puerto Ricans were born and live outside Puerto Rico. Are these latter still 
part of Puerto Rican ‘society’, and if so for how long will this be true? 

I cite Gonzalez not to debate the future of Puerto Rico, nor merely to 
remind us of the profound social divisions in our so-called societies, which are 
to be sure class divisions, but ones often (even usually) overlain with and 
linked to ethnic divisions. Rather, I cite the Puerto Rican case, as I did the 
German case, to underline the changing and debatable definitions of the 
boundaries of a ‘society’ and to the close link such changing definitions have 
with historical events which are not products primarily of some ‘development’ 
intrinsic to the ‘society’. 

What is fundamentally wrong with the concept of society is that it reifies 
and therefore crystallises social phenomena whose real significance lies not in 
their solidity but precisely in their fluidity and malleability. The concept 
‘society’ implies we have before us to analyse something that is a tangible 
reality, albeit to be sure a ‘developing’ one. In fact what we have before us is 
primarily a rhetorical construct, and therefore, as Lorenz von Stein says, a 
‘difficult concept’ of Staatswissenschaft (that is, in this case, of political 
philosophy). We do not, however, have an analytical tool for the summation 
or dissection of our social processes. 

One of the underlying elements of world social science for the last 150 years 
has been a particular reading of modern European history. This reading of 
history is not limited to professional historians and social scientists. It 
constitutes a deep layer of our common culture, taught via the secondary 
school system to all, and simply assumed as a basic structuring of our 
comprehension of the social world. It has not been the subject of major 
controversy. Rather it has been the common property of the two major 
principal Weltanschauungen of the last century, liberalism and Marxism, 
which otherwise have stood in stark opposition one to the other. 

This reading of history takes the form of an historical myth which comprises 
two main statements. The first statement is that, out of a European medieval 
feudal world where seigniors ruled over peasants, there arose (emerged, was 
created) a new social stratum, the urban bourgeoisie, who first economically 
undermined and then politically overthrew the old system (the Ancien 
Régime). The result was a market-dominated capitalist economy combined 
with a representative political system based on individual rights. Both the 
liberals and Marxists described European history in this way; they also both 
applauded this historical process as ‘progressive’. 
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The second statement in this historical myth is most clearly captured in the 
book by Karl Bucher, Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft, in which Biicher 
distinguishes three successive stages of European economic history - 
geschlossene Hauswirtschaft, Stadtwirtschaft, and Volkswirtschaft.’ The key 
element here, the one in which Biicher represents the liberal-Marxist 
consensus, is the perception of modern history as the story of widening 
economic circles, in which the major jump was to go from a ‘local’ economy to 
a ‘national’ economy, a national economy located of course in a national state. 
Biicher underlines the connection insisting that “die Volkswirtschraft das 
Produkt einer jahrtausendelangen historischen Entwicklung ist, das nicht alter 
ist als der moderne Staat (1913 : 90)®. Note incidentally once again the term 
‘development’. Biicher brings out explicitly the spatial implications that are 
implicit in the generic, descriptive categories found in the works of many other 
major figures of nineteenth-century social science: Comte and Durkheim, 
Maine and Spencer, T6nnies and Weber. 

I think both of these statements comprising the dominant historical myth of 
modern European history are great distortions of what really happened. I will 
not discuss here why I believe the concept of the rise of a bourgeoisie, which 
somehow overthrew an aristocracy, is more or less the opposite of what really 
happened, which is that the aristocracy reconverted itself into a bourgeoisie in 
order to salvage its collective privilege. I have argued this case elsewhere 
(Wallerstein 1982). I prefer to concentrate my attention on the second myth, 
that of the widening circles. 

If the essential movement of modern European history was from town 
economy to national economy, from the local arena to the national state, 
where does the ‘world’ come into the picture? The answer is essentially as an 
epiphenomenon. National states are seen as spending a portion of their time 
and energy (a relatively small portion for the most part) on inter-national 
activities - international trade, international diplomacy. These so-called 
international relations are somehow ‘external’ to this state, this nation, this 
‘society’. At the very most, some might concede that this situation has been 
evolving in the direction of the ‘internationalisation’ of the economy and of 
the political and cultural arenas, but only very recently (since 1945, or even 
since only the 1970s). So, we are told, there may now be, ‘for the very first 
time’, something we can call world production or a world culture. 

This imagery, which frankly seems to me more and more bizarre the more I 
study the real world, is the heart of the operational meaning of the concept, the 
‘development of society’. Allow me to present to you another imagery, 
another way of summarising social reality, an alternative conceptual frame- 
work, which I hope can be said to capture more fully and more usefully the real 
social world in which we are living. 


10 
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The transition from feudalism to capitalism involves first of all (first 
logically and first temporally) the creation of a world-economy. That is to say, 
a social division of labor was brought into being through the transformation 
of long-distance trade from a trade in ‘luxuries’ to a trade in ‘essentials’ or 
‘bulk goods’, which tied together processes that were widely dispersed into 
long commodity chains. The commodity chains consisted of particular linked 
production processes whose linkage made possible the accumulation of 
significant amounts of surplus-value and its relative concentration in the 
hands of a few. 

Such commodity chains were already there in the sixteenth century and 
predated anything that could meaningfully be called ‘national economies’. 
These chains in turn could only be secured by the construction of an interstate 
system coordinate with the boundaries of the real social division of labor, the 
capitalist world-economy. As the capitalist world-economy expanded from its 
original European base to include the entire globe, so did the boundaries of the 
interstate system. The sovereign states were institutions that were then created 
within this (expanding) interstate system, were defined by it, and derived their 
legitimacy from the combination of juridical self-assertion and recognition by 
others that is the essence of what we mean by ‘sovereignty’. That it is not 
enough merely to proclaim sovereignty in order to exercise it is illustrated well 
by the current examples of the ‘independent’ Bantustans in South Africa and 
the Turkish state in northern Cyprus. These entitities are not sovereign states 
because the other members of the club of sovereign states (in each case with 
one single exception, which is insufficient) do not recognise them as sovereign 
states. How many recognitions, and whose, it takes to legitimate a claim to 
sovereignty is unclear. That there is a threshold somewhere becomes evident 
when we observe how firmly Morocco stands opposed to the wish of the 
majority (a bare majority, to be sure) of members of the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) to admit the Sahraoui Arab Democratic Republic to 
full status in this regional interstate structure. Clearly, Morocco feels that a 
recognition by the OAU would create pressure on the great powers, and the 
claim might thereby pass the threshold. 

It has been the world-system then and not the separate ‘societies’ that has 
been ‘developing’. That is, once created, the capitalist world-economy first 
became consolidated and then over time the hold of its basic structures on the 
social processes located within it was deepened and widened. The whole 
imagery of going from acorn to oak, from germ to fulfilment, if plausible at all, 
makes sense only if it is applied to the singular capitalist world-economy as an 
historical system. 

It is within that developing framework that many of the institutions we 
often describe quite mistakenly as ‘primordial’ came into existence. The 
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sovereignty of jurisdictions became ever more institutionalised, as (and to the 
degree that) some kind of social allegiance evolved to the entities defined by 
the jurisdictions. Hence, slowly, and more or less coordinate with the evolving 
boundaries of each state, a corresponding nationalist sentiment took root. 
The modern world-system has developed from one in which these 
‘nationalisms’ were weak or non-existent to one in which they were salient, 
well-ensconced, and pervasive. 

Nor were the nations the only new social groupings. The social classes, as we 
have come to know them, were also created in the course of this development, 
both objectively and subjectively. The pathways of both proletarianisation 
and bourgeoisification have been long and sinuous, but above all they have 
been the outcome of world-scale processes. Even our present household 
structures - yes, even they - are constructed entitities, meeting simultaneously 
the double need of a structure to socialise the labor force and one to give this 
labor force partial shelter against the harsh effects of the work-system. 

In all of this description, the imagery I am employing is not of a small core 
adding on outer layers but of a thin outer framework gradually filling in a 
dense inner network. To contrast Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft in the way 
conventionally done not only by German but by all of world sociology is to 
miss the whole point. It is the modern world-system (that is, the capitalist 
world-economy whose political framework is the interstate system composed 
of sovereign states) which is the Gesellschaft within which our contractual 
obligations are located. To legitimate its structures, this Gesellschaft has not 
only destroyed the multiple Gemeinschaften that historically existed (which is 
the point normally stressed) but has created a network of new Gemeinschaften 
(and most notably, the nations, that is, the so-called societies). Our language 
thus is topsy-turvy. 

I am tempted to say we are really going not from Gemeinschaft to 
Gesellschaft but from Gesellschaft to Gemeinschaft, but that is not quite right 
either. Rather it is that our only Gesel/schaft, the capitalist world-economy 
(and even it is only a partially-contractualised structure) has been creating our 
multiple, meaningful Gemeinschaften. Far from Gemeinschaften dying out, 
they have never been stronger, more complex, more overlapping and 
competing, more determinative of our lives. And yet never have they been less 
legitimate. Nor have they ever been more irrational, substantively irrational, 
and this is precisely because they have emerged out of a gesellschaftliche 
process. Our Gemeinschaften are, if you will, our loves that dare not speak 
their names. 

Of course this is an impossible situation and we find ourselves amidst a 
worldwide cultural rebellion against these pressures all around us, one which 
is taking the widest of forms - the religious fundamentalisms, the hedonisms of 
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withdrawal and the hedonisms of total self-interestedness, the multiple 
‘countercultures’, the Green movements, and not least the seething of really 
serious and really powerful anti-racist and anti-sexist movements. I do not 
mean to imply that these diverse groups are at all the same. Far from it. But 
they are the common consequence of the relentless spread of the ever more 
formally rational and ever more substantively irrational historical social 
system in which we all find ourselves collectively trapped. They represent 
screams of pain against the irrationality that oppresses in the name of a 
universal, rationalising logic. Had we really been moving from Gemeinschaft 
to Gesellschaft, all this would not be occurring. We should instead be bathing 
in the rational waters of an Enlightenment world. 

At one level, there is much hope. Our historical system, as all historical 
systems, is full of contradictions, of processes which force us to go in one 
direction to pursue our short-run interests and in another to pursue our 
middle-run interests. These contradictions are built into the economic and 
political structures of our system and are playing themselves out. Once again, I 
do not wish to repeat here analyses I have made elsewhere about what I call 
‘the crisis of transition’ (Wallerstein 1982b), a long process taking perhaps 150 
years, which has already begun and which will result in the demise of our 
present system and its replacement by something else, without, however, any 
guarantee that this something else will be substantively better. No guarantee, 
but a meaningful possibility. That is to say, we are before an historical, 
collective choice, the kind that comes rarely and is not the lot of every 
generation of mankind. 

I would prefer to develop here the question of the possible role of the 
historical social sciences in this collective choice, which is of course a moral 
choice, hence a political choice. I have argued that the basic concept of 
‘society’ and the basic historical myths of what I have called the liberal- 
Marxist consensus of the nineteenth century, which combined to form the 
framework of social science as the principal ideological expression of the 
world-system, are fundamentally offbase. Of course, this was no accident. The 
concept of society and the historical myths were part of the machinery that 
made the modern world-system operate so well in its heyday. In a period of 
relative systemic equilibrium, the consciousness of the intellectuals is perhaps 
the finest-tuned reflection of the underlying material processes. 

However, we are no longer in a time of relative systemic equilibrium. It is 
not that the machine has been working poorly, but rather that it has been 
working only too well. The capitalist world-economy has showed itself over 
400 years magnificently adept at solving its short-run and middle-run 
problems. Furthermore, it shows every sign of being able to do more of the 
same in the present and near future. But the solutions themselves have created 
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changes in the underlying structure, which are eliminating over time this very 
ability to make the constant necessary adjustments. The system is eliminating 
its degrees of freedom. I am unable here to argue this case. I simply assert it, 
and use it to explain the fact that, amid the constant hosannas to the efficiency 
of capitalist civilisation, we see everywhere the signs of malaise and cultural 
pessimism. The consensus has therefore begun to break down. And this is 
what is reflected in the myriad of anti-systemic movements that have begun to 
develop momentum and get out of hand. 

Among the intellectuals, this malaise is reflected in the growing questioning 
of fundamental premises. Today we have physical scientists who are doubting 
the whole philosophical description of science as the ‘disenchantment of the 
world’, one that goes from Bacon to Newton to Einstein, and are asking us to 
understand that science is rather the ‘reenchantment of the world’ (Prigogine 
and Stengers 1979). And I am coming before you to express what many have 
come to feel, that it is futile to analyse the processes of the societal development 
of our multiple (national) ‘societies’ as if they were autonomous, internally 
evolving structures, when they are and have been in fact primarily structures 
created by, and taking form in response to, world-scale processes. It is this 
world-scale structure and the processes of its development that provide the 
true subject of our collective enquiry. 

If I am anywhere near right, it has consequences for us. It means of course 
that we must collectively rethink our premises, and therefore our theories. But 
it has an even more painful side. It means we must reinterpret the meaning of 
our entire stock of slowly-accumulated ‘empirical data’, a stock whose 
constant growth is making our libraries and our archives bulge, and which 
serves as the historically-created and distorted basis of almost all our current 
work. 

But why will we do this? And in whose name, in whose interest? One answer 
that has been given for at least 75 years now has been ‘in the name of the 
movement, or the party, or the people’. I do not reject that answer because of 
some belief in the separation of science and values. But that answer is no 
answer, for two reasons. First, the movement is not singular. Perhaps at one 
time, the family of anti-systemic movements could lay claim to a semblance of 
unicity, but surely no longer. And in terms of world-scale processes, there is 
not merely a multiplicity of movements, but even of types of movements. 
Secondly, the collectivity of movements is undergoing a collective crisis 
concerning the efficacy of the strategy of change which emerged out of the 
nineteenth-century debates. I refer to the strategy of achieving transformation 
through the acquisition of state power. The fact is that the anti-systemic 
movements have themselves been the product of the capitalist world-system. 
As a consequence, they have by their actions not merely undermined the 
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world-system (their ostensible objective, partially achieved) but they have also 
sustained this same system, most particularly by taking state power and 
operating within an interstate system which is the political superstructure of 
the capitalist world-economy. And this has created inbuilt limits on the ability 
of these movements to mobilise effectively in the future. Thus it is that, while 
the world-system is in crisis, so are its anti-systemic movements, and so I may 
add are the analytic self-reflective structures of this system, that is, the 
sciences. 

The crisis of the movements has its locus in their collective increasing 
inability to transform their growing political strength into processes that 
could truly transform the existing world-system. One of their present 
constraints, though surely not the only one, has been the ways in which their 
own analyses have incorporated large segments of the ideology of the existing 
world-system. What the historical social sciences can contribute in this crisis 
of transition is therefore an involvement that is simultaneously engaged with 
the movements and disengaged from them. If science cannot offer praxis, it 
can offer the insights that come from distance, provided it is not neutral. But 
scientists are never neutral, and hence the science they produce is never 
neutral. The commitment of which I am speaking is of course the commitment 
to substantive rationality. It is a commitment in the face of a situation where 
collective choice is being made possible by the decline of the historical social 
system in which we are living, but where the choice is made difficult by the 
absence of a clear-cut alternative social force standing for a wise choice. 

In this situation, in purely intellectual terms, it means we have to rethink our 
conceptual apparatus, to rid it of the nineteenth century’s ideological patina. 
We will have to be radically agnostic in our empirical and theoretical work, 
while trying to create new heuristic frameworks which will speak to the 
absence, not the presence, of substantive rationality. 

You will forgive me if, before a congress of German sociologists, I invoke 
Max Weber. We all know his passionate address to the students in 1919, 


‘Politics as a Vocation’. There is a deep pessimism in that talk: 


Not summer’s bloom lies ahead of us, but rather a polar night of icy darkness and 
hardness, no matter which group may triumph externally now. Where there is nothing, 
not only the Kaiser but also the proletarian has lost his rights. When this night shall 
have slowly receded, who of those for whom spring apparently has bloomed so 
luxuriously will be alive? (Gerth.and Mills 1946 : 128). 


We must wonder if the polar night which did indeed come as Weber predicted 
is yet behind us or whether still worse is to come. Whether the one or the other, 


the only possible conclusion we should draw is the one that Weber did draw: 


Politics is a strong and slow boring of hard boards. It takes both passion and 
perspective. Certainly all historical experience confirms the truth - that man would not 
have attained the possible unless time and again he had reached out for the impossible. 
(Gerth and Mills 1946 : 128). 
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I have said that our concepts can be traced to the intellectual conundra bred 
by the French Revolution. So can our ideals and our solutions. The famous 
trinity, ‘liberté, égalité, fraternité’, is not a description of reality; it has not 
infused the structures of the capitalist world-economy, in France or anywhere 
else. This phrase was in fact not really the slogan of the so-called bourgeois 
revolution but rather the ideological expression of the first serious anti- 
systemic movement in the history of the modern world that was able to shape 
and inspire its successors. Liberty, equality, and fraternity is a slogan directed ~ 
not against feudalism but against capitalism. They are the images of a social 
order different from ours, one that might one day be constructed. For this we 
need passion and perspective. It scarcely will be easy. It cannot be done 
without a fundamental reassessment of strategy on the part of the anti- 
systemic movements, another subject I have not been able to discuss here. 
(See, however, Wallerstein 1984, Part II.) But it will also not be done unless 
those who say that they strive to understand social reality, that is, we, the 
historical social scientists, will be ready to repeat, in science as in politics, 
Weber’s final plea, ‘in spite of all!’ 


Notes 

1 The English translation is: ‘the aggregate of persons living together under particular political, 
economic and social conditions’ ... ‘the bourgeois, socialist classless society’. 

2 The English translation is: ‘the aggregate of persons living together under homogeneous social 
and economic as well as political conditions’ ... ‘the development of (human) society...; the 
new socialist, communist society; the classless society...; the bourgeois capitalist society’... ‘no 
plural’. 

3 In the published English version we have two problems. One is the title which is rendered as 
The History of the Social Movement in France, 1789-1850. This omits from the title the fact 
that Stein was concerned with the concept of society. The passage is rendered as: ‘Society is one 
of the most difficult concepts in political theory.’ (1964, 43) This translates the untranslatable 
‘Staatwissenschaft’ into an imperfect equivalent, ‘political theory’. It so happens that the point 
I am making, the a priori definitional link between ‘society’ and ‘state’, comes out even more 
clearly in the German version. 

4 The English translation is: ‘theory of evolution’ ... ‘economy and society’. 

5 The English translation is: ‘the cultural, societal, historical, political, economic, social 
development of our nation’. 

° The English translation is: ‘theory of evolution’ .... ‘the theory of the development of all living 
beings from lower primitive organisms.’ 

7 The published English-language translation once again changes the title. It becomes Jndustrial 
Evolution. The three stages are translated as independent economy, town economy and 
national economy. 

8 The English translation reads: ‘National economy is the product of a development extending 
over thousands of years, and is not older than the modern State...’ (1901 : 88). 
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